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~ DUMAS AND THE. REALISTS. 


In the March Century, Emily Crawford has 
a very readable article on the elder Dumas. 
Notwithstanding the close study she evidently 
has given to her subject, it seems to me she 
reaches a wrong conclusion in the end. She 
says: “His works did not outlive him; that is 
to say,— except on the stage, —they do not in- 
terest this analytical generation.” It is a mis- 
take for any one to say that Dumas’ works do 
not outlive him. If the books of any present- 
day author were read and reread as are these 
same works that “do not interest this analytical 
generation,” that author might well drop his 
pen, with the knowledge that his fame is secure. 

Emily Crawford, in company with a legion of 
authors and reviewers, is carried away with the 
mistaken idea that sociological studies and 
realistic novels really represent the tastes of 
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the present generation and the desires of the 
great reading public of to-day. These writers 
and critics imagine that because an epidemic 
fad for the realistic has run through the guild 
of authors, there is a crying demand from the 
mass of readers for that particular style of lit- 
erature. In proof of this demand, they say: 
“Our books sell and our magazines have an 
enormous circulation; consequently the de- 
mand must exist.” 

What is really demanded by the public is 
something new; not necessarily new authors 
or new schools of writing, but simply new 
books. If authors combine to give them noth- 
ing but microscopical analyses of perverted 
human nature, perforce, in their search for the 
new, people will buy these books and maga- 
zines; but not because their tastes demand 
these things. 

The stoop-shouldered, narrow-chested, un- 
healthy analytical studies of hysterical emotions 
which pass current as the highest development 
of the modern school of fiction have, in reality, 
no great crowd of admirers. Of course, there 
are some to whom this style of literature ap- 
peals, but they are only a fraction. This class 
consists chiefly of those upon whose hands 
time hangs heavily and who are always ready to 
take up with some new sensation. This being 
so augurs that the life of their.plaything of to- 
day will necessarily be short. 

The story which appeals to the people, that 
great body of individuals who constitute the 
people when it comes to buying books or sup- 
porting the government, is the breezy, lively 
story of adventure; fiction which deals with 
real people, that is, people such as we find 
every day in real life, and deals with them not 
“realistically,” but in a healthy way; and good, 
clean, romantic romance. These things are 
what the public likes. The people may be per- 
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suaded into buying other things because they 
are of the modern school, but they do not 
demand them. 

As an instance of the direction in which the 
tastes of the people tend, let us examine the 
popularity of Kipling. Why have his writings 
gained such a hold on the public of all classes? 
Simply because, instead of casting the whole 
world into blackness with a great splash of ink, 
he enlivens with a bounding, human, red- 
blooded life. In place of uncovering a fester- 
ing fever-sore, he touches on healthy nerves 
and sets them tingling with the delight of living. 
In lieu of maundering over dead passions and 
buried hopes, he puts life into even inanimate 
objects. For this reason, Kipling will be re- 
membered when those who write for this 
“analytical generation’ are forgotten. 

The works of Alexander Dumas, fére, are by 
no means dead, nor are they dying. A certain 
class may reach after the bizarre, may be car- 





ried away bya fad, encouraged in their way- 
wardness by the reviewer and the critic, until 
they imagine that this generation demands only 
the analytical, the morbid, the realistic; yet, all 
this time, out in the broad world, which is too 

wide for their vision, the crowding adventures 

of the rollicking, sword-fighting “ Mousque- 

taires,” the masterful vengeances of Monte 

Cristo still continue to hold their sway. Dumas’ 

books are not talked of in the clubs nor discussed 

at afternoon teas, along with the latest scandal,— 

they are too familiar for that,— but new editions 

are continually being issued, and sold. 

When our authors brush away the cobwebs 
from their eyes, or quit writing scalpel in hand, 
they will find that Dumas has all the while been 
with the people and among the people, being 
read by the rising generation and reread by the 
passing one. 

E. L. Kellogg. 


SeaTtt.ie, Wash. 








A friend recently said to me: “I wish they 
would stop writing those ‘off’ stories. They 
are no credit to literature and the harm they do 
is immense.” 

Another friend remarked: “I was simply 
struck dumb by a speech made by my daughter, 
a girl fifteen years old. When I had talked 
with her some time to get her reasons for the 
use of such language, I found she had been 
reading ‘—— . There is no need to 
mention the title of the story.” 

As a matter of course, Jenny or George will 
get the books they hear discussed by their 
schoolmates, books that their young friends 
are allowed to read because their authors are 
popular. Parents cannot be always on the 
lookout, continual sermonizing hardens the 
youthful heart, and the word “don’t” becomes 
a synonym for all sorts of disagreeable things. 
“ Pity ‘tis, "tis true,” but the authors are mainly 
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A PLEA FOR PURITY IN LITERATURE. 


There are so many brilliant writers who for 
the sake of dramatic or sensational portrayal 
sacrifice all naturalness, who revel in descrip- 
tions of poverty, disease, death, revolting 
temptations, unspeakable crimes, unusual sit- 
uations, and abrupt climaxes, that one is 
tempted to pray, not “may their shadows never 
be less,” but rather, “from all such deliver us, 
good Lord.” 

Such stories serve no purpose save to give 
an unwholesome, meteoric fame to their authors, 
and too often sow the seeds of iniquity in the 
young and generous nature. The authors will 
say: “We did not write them for the young.” 
Perhaps not; but in their greed for money, 
which success brings, they fail to realize that 
the child is father to the man; that many chil- 
dren are allowed great license in their reading ; 
and that childish thought is moulded for the 
future by surreptitious reading of that which is 
corrupting. 
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Many a man traces all his failures in morality 
‘to some living sentence, dazzling because of 
the genius in which it originated, yet a verita- 
ble Sodom apple, brilliant to the sight, but 
ashes to the taste. 

I do not believe any author, at least any 
American author, ever wrote on subjects per- 
versive of good morals but in his heart was 
conscious of the possible evil that might be 
wrought in the minds and hearts of his readers. 

How many infidelities have ensued, how 
many outrages, and even murders, have been 
committed under the influence of such writing, 
can never be told. 

I hold that as written thoughts impress the 
imagination and cling to the memory longer 





than spoken words, men and women who make 
the literature of any period should wield 
pure pens. Pure, bright, forceful stories are 
wanted. 

There is too little cheerful literature. Shadows 
there must be, but they need not follow crime 
and mental depravity, nor cast their forbidding 
length before the fast; vicious, unreflecting type 
of men and women one would be ashamed to 
know in real life. 

If sin and crime must be portrayed, at least 
they should not be made attractive. Put them 
in their proper place. They have no right to 
be at the front. 

Mary A. Denison. 


WasuincTon, D. C. 








I wish to acknowledge the helpfulness of 
THE WRITER to a beginner in the thorny path- 
way of literature. If an occasional check now 

‘takes the place of rejected manuscript, with its 
cheerless “declined with thanks,” it is due as 
much to the instructive articles of THE WRITER 
as to any improvement in the style or literary 
quality of my manuscript. 

I must confess, however, that I am still re- 
ceiving more of my own manuscript than I 
could wish from the leading periodicals of the 
country, and as a sort of balm for my wounded 
feelings I have begun to criticise the “return 
blanks” which I receive. And truly I believe 
that there might be a change in the form of 
these blanks which would result in a real bene- 
fit to both author and editor. 

According to my experience, these blanks 
may be pretty fairly divided into the two follow- 
ing classes : — 

1. Those which simply say, “ Declined with 
thanks,” or, “ We return the enclosed manu- 
script as unavailable for our columns,” or 
phrases equivalent to these. There are some 
good periodicals which return manuscript with- 
out any accompanying blank. 


THE “ AUSTRALIAN” RETURN BLANK. 






2. Those which indicate, in various ways, 
that the manuscript may have been of the very 
best literary character, but is necessarily re- 
turned for other reasons. One such says: 
“ For various reasons, a manuscript may not be 
adapted to the Horatian, and yet meet with 
acceptance elsewhere. ... The return of a 
manuscript, therefore, does not necessarily im- 
ply lack of merit or unfitness for publication.” 
Another says: “The exceptional number of 
excellent articles which come to this journal 
compels us to decline many which are quite as 
worthy of publication as those which we accept.” 

These will do for samples. 

When a writer receives a blank of the first- 
mentioned class, or no blank at all, his first 
feeling is that he has been told that his work is 
utterly wretched and worthless. But “hope 
springs eternal,” and a hundred reasons for the 
rejection soon suggest themselves, none of 
which include the possibility of a poor literary 
quality. 

When the author receives a form of the sec- 
ond class, he knows that it was intended to be 
as balm to his bruises; but the real effect is 
irritation, because he is reasonably certain that 
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this printed form is sent out with every bundle 
of rejected manuscript, good or bad. 

The natural consequence of the use of both 
classes of blanks is, that manuscripts are sent 
to periodical after periodical, without any at- 
tempt at change, improvement, or adaptation, 
to the despair of both author and editors. 

I believe that there may easily be a partial 
relief from these evils by the use of a form 
which was suggested to me by the “Aus- 
tralian” ballots used in the Massachusetts state 
election. Here it is: — 


The editor of the Homerian is compelled to 
decline the enclosed manuscript. One or more 
of the reasons for this decision are indicated b 
a blue cross opposite the specifications whic 
follow: — 

1. The article is not up toa fair standard 
of literary quality. 

2. There are too many minor imperfections 
in the copy; punctuation, paragraphing, legi- 
bility, etc. 

The subject is not well adapted to the 
columns of the Homerian. 

4. The article is too long. 

5. From lack of space, many manuscripts 


must be declined which would otherwise receive 
favorable consideration. 

The first specification would be somewhat 
disheartening, of course; but I think it would 
stimulate most writers to try to do better, be- 
fore sending the article all over the country 
without an attempt at improvement. The fifth 
specification would show writers that nothing 
short of the very best they can produce will 
stand a chance of acceptance with first-class 
periodicals. 

It would take the manuscript Reader but a 
few seconds to make the necessary marks on 
the form, but I would not advocate anything 
that required even so little time if I did not 
believe that the result would soon be a great 
saving of the editor’s time, by reason of the 
instruction which this system would give to in- 
experienced writers. 

Will some of the leading journals please try 
it? Theblankis not copyrighted, and, of course, 
can be modified to suit any editor. 

$F. Mervin Hull. 


Weston, Mass. 





BRET HARTE AND THE “OVERLAND.” 


Noting the questions of Theodore S. Greiner, 
on page 19 of the February WrkITER, I am glad 
to add a few facts to those there stated. 

When Anton Roman, early in 1868, made 
up his mind to establish a monthly magazine in 
connection with his publishing and book-selling 
business, he did so with the advice of Noah 
Brooks, Charles Warren Stoddard, B. B. Red- 
ding, W. C. Bartlett, and others, for most of 
whom he had already published books. When 
the question of a suitable editor arose, Stod- 
dard recommended Bret Harte, then an almost 
unknown writer on the Golden Era, at that 
time a popular weekly. Bret Harte accepted, 
with some misgiving as to financial matters, 
but was reassured when Roman showed him 
pledges of support by advertising patronage up 
to $900 a month, which he had secured in 
advance. 


Harte was the first editor, and, in the first 
number, July, 1868, printed the poem, “San 
Francisco,” beginning 

** Serene, indifferent of Fate, 
Thou sittest at the Western Gate.’’ 
When the number was discussed by the literary 
coterie that was accustomed to gather in those 
days, Harte lamented that there was no dis- 
tinctively Western fiction in it,and promised to 
see that the August number should contain 
something of the sort. “The Luck of Roaring 
Camp” was the result of that promise. Roman 
never made any objection to it on any ground, 
but was “simply delighted” with it, as he has 
told me, when it was read to him by his wife from 
the fresh proof sheets sent to Harte and Roman 
when they were both spending a Sunday at 
Santa Cruz. Returning to San Francisco on 
the following day, they found that the woman 
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copyholder in Towne & Bacon’s printing office, 
where the type was then set,— Roman had no 
composing room,— had objected to the story 
for its immorality. This, however, had no 
effect on Roman, and he said in response to 
dire forebodings as to the effect on the maga- 
zine, “Go ahead; it can’t more than kill it.” 
There never was a quarrel about it between 
Harte and Roman, though there would have 
been had Roman taken any other course; for 
Harte was much stirred up by the criticisms. 

The rest is well-known literary history — 
how California rather held its breath until the 
return mail from the East brought congratula- 
tions, orders for copies, and an offer to Harte 








from the AZ¢/antic for more stories like “ The 
Luck of Roaring Camp.” 

Where Harte got his hint for the plot of the 
story is not clear, but in those days the miners 
— as the old, gray-bearded fellows that are left 
of them stili are —were full of the most de- 
lightful literary “ material.” 

Allow me, also, to protest against such 
familiarity on Mr. Greiner’s part as “ Mig- 
glesey,” or against such an incongruity as 
“* Mademoiselle ‘ Miggles.’” We, of California, 
do not understand, more than Miggles herself 
would have understood, any such foreign 
“handles,” or such insufferable “freshness.” 
Rounseville Wildman. 


San Francisco, Calif. 









X.—By THE Epiror OF FRANK LESLIE’S 
PLEASANT Hours FOR Boys AND GIRLS. 


I am sorry to say that it is impossible for me 
to give you a long article on what 1 want and 
do not want for Frank Leslie's Pleasant Hours 
for Boys and Girls, as you request. I can, 
however, probably convey in a few words all 
the information you desire. The magazine is a 
monthly illustrated periodical for young people, 
so that good short stories, articles, and poems 
of interest to them will be adapted to it. All 





* This series of ‘‘ Editorial Talks with Contributors,’’ written 
by the editors of the leading American periodicals, and telling 
what they want and do not want in the way of manuscripts, was 
begun in THe Writsr for September, and will be continued 
monthly. The article in the September Writer was by Wil- 
liam Hayes Ward, superintending editor of the /udependent. 
The article for October was by Robert E. Bonner, editor of 
the New York Ledger. The article for November was by 
Robert D. Townsend, managing editor of the Outlook. The 
articles for December were by B. Arkell, editor of Les/ie’s 
Weekly, and Rounseville Wildman, editor of the Overland 
Monthly. Thearticles for January were by Joseph Newton 
Hallock, editor of the Christian Work, and Edwin D. Mead, 
editor of the New England Magazine. The article for Febru- 
ary was by Robert M. Offord, managing editor of the Mew 
York Observer. The article for March was by Nella I. Dag- 
gett, editor of the Home. 





EDITORIAL TALKS WITH CONTRIBUTORS.* 


manuscripts should be short, within at most 
3,000 words. The sturies should have plenty of 
incident and movement in them, and yet not be 
in the least sensational. The articles should 
be of a practical character, and wherever it is 
possible accompanied by illustrations. Novel 
ideas in short illustrated verses and jingles will 
be welcome. All manuscripts submitted will 
have careful and prompt consideration. 
New York, N. Y. Frank Lee Farnell. 





XI.—By THE EDITOR OF FRANK LESLIE’S 
POPULAR MONTHLY. 


I regret that I cannot at this moment avail 
myself of your courtesy to the extent of pre- 
paring a formal contribution to your much 
appreciated and helpful magazine. In a gen- 
eral way, I can only remind writers that, Frank 
Leslie’s Popular Monthly being essentially a 
pictorial publication, we make our selection of 
subjects and articles primarily with a view to 
possibilities of illustration. For this reason 
we have to decline summarily a great many 
good things that might—and often subse- 
quently do—find ready acceptance with the 
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distinctively literary reviews. A catalogue of 
what we don’t want, or cannot use, might in- 
clude polemical contributions, ‘“ symposium” 
papers, political or religious articles, long 
poems, short stories of more than 5,000 words 
and anything of a length and character requir- 
ing serial publication through two or more 
numbers. Precisely what we want we cannot 
tell until we see it — but we know then. 


Henry Tyrrell. 
New York, N. Y. 


XII.— By THE EDITOR OF GODEY’s. 


I am very glad to have an opportunity to 
speak to the contributors of the country through 
the columns of THE WRITER, although I fear 
that I must either take the liberty of changing 
the subject upon which you ask me to write, or 
else say very little. It is impossible for me to 
say, in so many words, what Godey’s Magazine 
wants and does not wantin the way of manu- 
scripts. The best I can do here is to try to 
give an idea of what we are aiming to accom- 
plish, and the policy in accordance with which 
we endeavor to make our decisions and sugges- 
tions. 

I do not think there is any sense or honesty 
in pretending that we are issuing the magazine 
for purposes other than profit to ourselves, so 
that the cardinal principle of our policy is to 
offer material that a good many people will find 
attractive enough to buy. The main qualifica- 
tion of this statement is that we wish our maga- 
zine to remain within the bounds of decency 
and good taste. 

The name of Godey’s is firmly fixed within 
the minds of American readers —at least, those 
of the older generation —in connection with 
the Lady’s Book. While the Lady’s Book was 
never confined absolutely in its interest to one 
sex, a considerable change in enlarging and 
broadening has nevertheless been carried out 
since the adoption of the name Godey’s Maga- 
zine, some three or four years ago. We still 
have one or two articles in each number that 
appeal directly and exclusively to women, and 
these are often of practical value; but the 
frontispiece no longer consists of an elaborate 
fashion plate, and the fashion department, 
which has never in our sixty-six years of exist- 


ence been discontinued, now occupies sixteer 
pages in the back of the book. The standard 
we have set for the rest of the magazine is 
simply that it shall be good general reading for 
all members of the family — in fact, we often ask 
ourselves, in deciding upon the availability of 
manuscripts, “ How will this sound when it is 
read aloud in the family circle, and how much 
interest will it have?” 

Whether in illustrated articles, essays, or fic- 
tion, we think a similar testis a fair one. Of 
course, it is impossible to please every one. but 
we think that such a magazine as we wish to 
make should appeal to all people of good aver- 
age United States intelligence. There are 
plenty of very excellent reviews that deal ad- 
mirably with the serious questions of the day, 
and we do not consider ourselves, or wish to: 
be considered, as trenching upon their field. 
There are also publications very much lighter 
and frothier than ours, with which we do not 
think we can compete. There are magazines 
that “pay for names,” which we do not do. 
Our object is to present matter of some value, 
even if that value is only to amuse. We shall 
try to furnish light and entertaining reading, 
without attempting very often such disagree- 
able things as to educate or enlighten the 
world. We think we have within the last year 
given Godey’s something of an individuality, 
and if anyone adjective can be made to de- 
scribe what we want to make the magazine, 
the word is “ good-natured.” 

The subject of pictures seems to have be- 
come a matter of derision between magazines 
of different sorts. On one hand, the illustra- 
tions are widely advertised by the magazines 
that make a special point of having a good 
many of them, and on the other hand, those 
that have not adopted the policy apparently 
have some contempt for the “ picture-books ” 
offered for sale under the name of magazines. 

It is our idea that the public has declared 
itself very emphatically in favor of pictorial 
magazines, and, such being the case, we wish to- 
be ranked with the picture-books. When yow 
come to think it over, it is surely as commend- 
able to cater to this love of pictures as to the 
desire to read stories. Upon the forty-eight 
pages of half-tone paper that we use, I think we 
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must average at least fifty pictures. We do not 
mean to have these simply thrown in to catch 
the eye,— though for my own part I do not see 
why they should not be,—but we mean them as 
illustrations of the text they go with. Our 
greatest difficulty in the way of material is in 
finding articles for these pages — articles that 
can be illustrated brightly and prettily from 
photographs. The important point in the 
selection of these special stories is to have 
them of general interest throughout the coun- 
try; for our circulation is by no means local to 
New York or to the East. We have used, for 
example, articles upon “ The General Federa- 
tion of Women’s Clubs,” and “The Vassar 
Students’ Aid Society,” although we should not 
care for an article on a club in any one city un- 
less it had unique features to make it a subject 
of interest to people in all parts of the country. 
A great many manuscripts have to be rejected 
for the single reason that they are too local. 

I find the greatest difficulty in saying just 
what we want in this line, because what we 
want mostly is ideas. When we are fortunate 
enough to have an idea in the office, we find no 
difficulty in having it worked up by some one 
of the several writers with whom we are in per- 
sonal touch. A glance at any of our recent 
issues will give an idea of what we are doing. 

We go but slightly into art subjects, and such 
material is usually furnished by staff writers. 

One noticeable feature of our publication is 
the attention we have given to musical sub- 
jects, but this is something that we do not want 
to push out of proportion to the rest of the 
magazine, and it is hardly likely that we shall 
be able to make use of submitted matter on 
musical topics. 








We do not use afgreat many travel articles, 
because we think the ordinary description of 
travel is a very dull affair, of little inspiration 
to people who have not seen the places de- 
scribed, and of not much more use than a 
guide book to those{who have been there. A 
travel story, however, which is bright and read- 
able in itself, particularly one with a good deal 
of human interest in it, is doubly attractive, 
because it can usually be well illustrated. 

In the matter of fiction we usually set a 
limit of 5,000 words for length, although we 
sometimes deviate from this rule in favor of 
stories that seem to us really worth giving to 
our readers. We aim at a good deal of variety, 
and are willing to use everything from light 
farces to ghost stories; but we have a good 
deal of material on hand, and have come toa 
point where we can accept only things of par- 
ticular attractiveness. For this reason, we are 
sometimes obliged to reject stories thatjare 
fully as good as some that we have already 
accepted. 

We shall be particularly glad to examine 
short, bright farces, whether they are suitable 
for acting or not. 

We do not use much poetry, but we pay for 
what we print. 

Our arrangements for the fashion depart- 
ment are complete, and we Cannot accept con- 
tributions for it. 

We have no regular rate of remuneration. 
Customarily, we put a valuation on manuscripts 
and ask the contributor’s assent to the terms 
before publication; but in all cases we expect 
to pay for what we use. 

The*Editor of “Godey's.” 


New York, N.Y. 





GETTING 


Illustrated articles sell better than articles 
without pictures. For that reason, it will pay 
any writer to get a camera and to learn how to 
use it. Then he can submit with his manu- 
scripts photographic prints that will greatly 





ILLUSTRATIONS, 










help their sale. Not only descriptive articles, 
but stories as well may be illustrated by aid of 
the camera. A photographic outtit will pay for 
itself very quickly in this way. 

Arthur Fosdick. 


Boston, Mass. 
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Apropos of the article by “a managing edi- 
tor” in THE WRITER for March on the de- 
mand among newspapers for serial fiction by 
American writers, it is interesting to analyze a 
a list headed “One hundred stories published 
last year by the Chicago Jnter-Ocean.” Of the 
stories catalogued, nine were by Anthony Hope, 
tive each by Robert Barr and Bret Harte, three 
each by Joel Chandler Harris and W. L. Alden, 
two each by Clinton Ross, S. R. Crockett, John 
Habberton, and Harriet Prescott Spofford, and 
one each by W. D. Howells, Ella Higginson, 
Rudyard Kipling, Walter Camp, Stephen 
Crane, Clark Russell, H. Rider Haggard, G. W. 
Ross, Ian Maclaren, Francis Lynde, Herbert 
Lee Ward, Stanley J. Weyman, Howard Pyle, 
and William Murray Graydon. To be sure, the 
list names only forty-seven stories, but perhaps 


that is near enough to one hundred for ordinary 
newspaper purposes. Of the forty-seven, fif- 
teen are by six English writers, and nineteen 
are by twelve American writers, while eleven 
are by Robert Barr, Bret Harte, and Rudyard 
Kipling, the first two of whom are American 
writers living in England, while the last is an 
English writer living in America. 
. + * 

The Standard, Chicago's lively Baptist 
weekly, recently printed this paragraph : — 


The man who edits newspaper English in Tuk Writer will 
be filled with demoniacal glee when he discovers this choice 
sentence, which recently appeared in a Richmond, Va., daily 
paper: “ The presence of the janitorin the edifice caused the 
discovery of the fire as soon as it was detected.” 


The editor of the Standard has a wrong 
idea. “ The man whoedits newspaper English 
in THE WRITER ” has no feeling of glee, devilish 
or innocent, when he discovers bad English in 
newspapers or elsewhere —sometimes in his 
own published writing, he regrets to say. On 
the contrary, such a discovery always gives 
him a severe pain, just as it would give the 
editor of the Standard a pang to discover some 
expression of infidelity in an editorial article in 
one of his religious exchanges. “ Newspaper 
English” is edited occasionally in THE 
WRITER more in sorrow than in any other 
spirit, and wholly by way of suggestion and 


warning — not at all with any idea of criticism. 


o*s 


The term “newspaper English” is used 
because it is a convenient one, but a good deal 
ef “newspaper English ” is found in books and 
magazines, as well as in newspapers. In news- 
papers there is excuse for it, because of the 
conditions under which most newspaper writing 
must be done. It is astonishing, indeed, con- 
sidering in what haste and turmoil newspaper 
writers are compelled to work, that their Eng- 
lish should be so generally good. Some of the 
best, brightest, and most forcible writing that 
is put before readers nowadays is done for the 
daily newspapers, under high pressure and with 
no opportunity for careful work. Most of the 
errors that are made would be obvious to those 
who make them if they could stop to think for 
a moment, or would be corrected if they had 
any opportunity to revise their work. The de- 
partment in THE WRITER headed “ Newspaper 
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English Edited” is printed occasionally be- 
cause it affords a convenient means of calling 
attention to some of the most common errors 
in writing, and not at all to hold newspapers up 
to ridicule. Its bad examples, in fact, are quite 
as likely to be taken from books or magazines 
as from the newspapers. 

* *. 

Magazine English, indeed, frequently fur- 
nishes horrible examples. The article on 
“Good English in Newpapers,” by Richard I. 
Attwill, in the March number of the Bostonian, 
for instance, would be much better than it is if 
Mr. Attwill had allowed it to be edited by some 
fairly-good newspaper man before submitting 
it for publication. It is notoriously hard fora 
writer tocriticise the language of another writer 
without becoming a subject for criticism him- 
self, but Mr. Attwill’s article finding fault with 
newspaper English is itself so full of bad Eng- 
lish that no ordinary newspaper desk editor 
would ever have allowed it to go into print in 
its present form. Not only is it turgid and 
obscure in expression throughout, but it con- 
tains many passages that are written in the very 
worst of the poorest and most vicious news- 
paper style. 

Pi 

“ There are certain peculiarities in our daily 
journals,” says Mr. Attwill in his opening sen- 
tence, ‘which are obnoxious to the good taste 
and best sentiments of the reading public, and 
convey a wrong impression of the history of the 
press of other days not at all creditable to ‘heir 
intelligence.” ‘ Whose intelligence?” the puz- 
zled reader asks at once. Mr. Attwill appar- 
ently means the intelligence of the journals 
that he condemns, but the obscurity of his final 
clause is sure to “convey an impression ” that 
is ‘not at all creditable to his” skill in English 
composition. He goes on to say: “Through 
newspaper statements and addresses to bodies 
of public men of intelligence, misstatements 
have been reiterated without contradiction ¢o 
an extent that they have become an apparent 
public opinion, which may be difficult to rectify, 
and be greatly embarrassing to the future his- 
torian who may depend a/one upon ¢his source 
of information. On almost every occasion 

when ¢heir most salient bad features are called 





in question, there have deen those who have vin- 
dicated or apologized for their —[ their own? } 
—bad taste, in throwing the responsibility 
upon the public, and encouragement is taken to 
add to their assumption, tf possible, worse than 
before. Their assumptions have beena greater 
enterprise, an improved education in their 
managers and writers, more enlarged ideas in re- 
lation to the world and public duties, a/so of 
private virtues, even to the extent of demand- 
ing or requesting the introduction of the daily 
newspapers into the schools for information 
andinstruction.” These three sentences would 
afford plenty of work for any college class in 
rhetoric. Most of the blunders in them are 
sufficiently indicated by the italics which the 
THE WRITER uses in reprinting them. Others 
may need a word of comment. For instance: 
“alone” should follow “information”; ‘this 
source” refers to two sources — “newspaper 
statements and addresses”; “are called” and 
“have been” do not go together. But hear 
Mr. Attwill further. Referring to an article 
commending newspaper English, which he 
quotes, he says: “Leaving for the present the 
character of it, 7w the arrogance and assumption 
which should cast a distrust, it is well to ex- 
amine the facts in the case im the grades of in- 
telligence of those employed upon the papers 
formerly, as well as now. A recad/ of what one 
can remember may be one element in making 
up a judgment.” There is no doubt as to what 
Mr. Attwill means, but if he were trying to 
write sentences illustrating what newspaper 
English is at its worst, he could hardly have 
produced better examples. Continuing, he 
mikes a catalogue of editors and editorial 
writers who have been prominent in Boston 
journalism,—a very interesting list, by the 
way,—and adds: * These names, or at least 
most of them, are as likely to be remembered 
as the generality of editors and editorial 
writers of the present day. So, also, the re- 
porters of the past, who have been stigmatized 
as of a low and unprincipled character, their 
work will compare favorably with present 
labors, deter, too, in some respects, zm pro- 
priety and good taste for the interests of the 
public; and, as they were mostly natives of this 
city or vicinity, they were far more reliad/g in 
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their historical knowledge, which so often mars 
the work of the present journalists of shat 
class.” It would be interesting to have Mr. 
Attwill explain how historical knowledge can 
“mar the work” of “the present journalists” 
ofanyclass. THE WRITER would also like to 
hear him parse the “reporters ” who have been 
“stigmatized as,” or explain the grammatical 
construction of “better, too.” “The boast of 
enterprise,” says Mr. Attwill later on, “now is 
as reasonable, and not more so, than that of a 
car conductor, who should claim ¢#e wisdom 
over that of the post-boy over rough roads, in 
carrying the mails; the electric operator, in 
denouncing the slow progress of the mails 
at their best; the machine operator in 
any form, over the various and multitudinous 
operations by hand. For creditable enterprise, 
what can exceed such as may be related, when 
no such inducements could be expected for 
large expenditures with little possible gains in 
circulation and profits?” Itis a relief to read 
the good English of quotations made from 
newspapers in Mr. Attwill’s article now and 
then. As for his own gems of bad expression, 
they are too numerous to quote exhaustively. 
Such phrases and sentences as “it has been 
charged of the old-school editors,” “use harsh 
language of each other” ( “about one another,” 
is what Mr. Attwill means), “the recognition 
of even greater feats . . . are quietly ignored,” 
“to catch a low phase of popular taste,” and 
“Ina recent editorial article . . . the name of 
the paper was given seventeen times, and an- 
other of twenty-one in the claims of their wis- 
dom and foresight” might, to quote Mr. Att- 
will himself, “be multiplied to a great extent, 
as a modern writer would say, indefinitely.” 
The whole article is commended to students of 
good writing, as an exercise to be corrected. 
It is hard to understand how it ever came to be 
printed as it stands in so good a magazine as 
the Bostonian. Editor Brayley must have read 
all of it but the first few words of the first sen- 


tence in his sleep. 


a” 


The personal estate of the late Alexander 
Macmillan, the publisher, has been valued at 
$900,000. By way of contrast, it may be noted 
that the effects of the late Paul Verlaine consist 


of a bundle of manuscripts, half a dozen clay 
pipes and a clay cigarette-holder, two pairs of 
eyeglasses, a hat, and a nightcap. w. H. H. 





RECORD OF MANUSCRIPTS AGAIN. 





At last! I have found the method of record- 
ing the mailing of manuscripts and keeping 
track of their whereabouts, with the least possi- 
ble effort, and cost of paper, thought, and time. 

Any one writing sufficiently to be called a 
“writer,” and selling matter, should certainly 
be the owner of a typewriter. It is not abso- 
lutely necessary to have manuscripts typewrit- 
ten, but so great is the advantage of typewriting, 
that no writer can afford to send out copy writ- 
ten otherwise. 

Very well, then; you own a machine, say. 
Use carbon paper, and take a duplicate of 
every piece of work. Pin loose sheets to- 
gether. On the back of the duplicate, which is 
retained for your letter file, keep a record of 
the outgoing of the manuscript, using a rubber 
stamp for dates : — 

March 29, Youth's Companion. 
April 1, Harper's Monthly. 

Put your record in a given place on the 
back of your carbon duplicate, making entry 
and sending off the manuscript on the day when 
it comes back, till it is sold. 

If you prefer, while you are looking up prob- 
able purchasers of the article, a list of half a 
dozen may be entered at once, and the dates 
stamped in front of one or the other, as made 
necessary by the return of the original. 

This plan keeps the history of each piece of 
writing by itself, and is quite satisfactory. 
Clifton S. Wady. 


Boston, Mass. 





> 


QUERIES. 





{ Questions relating to literary work or literary topics will be 
answered in this department. Questions must be brief, and 
of general interest. Questions on general topics should be 
directed elsewhere. ] 





Will you explain the force of the following 
expression: “Have risen to the altitude of 
writing brevier ” ? W. W. D. 

[ Editorial matter in newspapers is often set 
in larger type than news matter, news matter 
for instance, being set in nonpareil and edi: 
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torials in brevier. “Writing brevier,” there- 
fore, means writing editorials. Many large 
daily newspapers distinguish editorial matter 
from news matter typographically by double- 
leading their editorials, which are set, like 
their news matter, in nonpareil. — w. H. H. ] 





What is the signification of the word “etch- 
ing” used in a literary sense? I notice that 
Short Stories offers prizes for a “dramatic 
etching,” a “pathetic etching,” etc. H. W. S. 

[An “etching” is a short sketch or story, 
describing only a single incident, or scene, or 
character, and usually containing from 300 to 
500 words. — W. H. H. ] 





How long is a leading periodical likely to 
keep a manuscript before accepting or reject- 
ing it? M. L. O. 

[ Editors of such periodicals as the Century 
or Harper's Monthly seldom keep a manu- 
script more than a month before accepting or 
rejecting it. Editors of minor publications 
sometimes hold manuscripts for many months 
—occasionally, if they are let alone, for years. 
In a small publication office the editor is usually 
a man of manifold duties, and it is hard for him 
to be prompt in dealing with contributors. It 
is sO easy, too, for a manuscript to getintoa 
pigeon-hole! Pigeon-holes seem, somehow, to 
have a magnetic attraction for manuscripts, as 
every editor discovered long ago. It is usually 
a good plan for a writer who has not heard 
from a manuscript after a month of waiting to 
make a courteous inquiry regarding it. — 
W. H. H. | 





What books are helpful to one trying to learn 
to write good poetry? F. L. G. 

[ The ability “to write good poetry ” is a gift, 
and cannot be acquired, as it might be if poetry- 
writing were an art. The ability to write good 
verse, however, may be acquired, and born 
poets often might study the rules of verse- 
writing to advantage. These rules in their 
simplest form are laid down in the “ Introduc- 
tion” to Hood’s “ Rhymester” ($1.00). The 
“Introduction” to Gleeson White’s “ Ballades 
and Rondeaus” ($1.00) gives much informa- 
tion about the various forms of verse. Walker’s 
“ Rhyming Dictionary” ($1.50) will help the 





verse-writer occasionally to a needed rhyme, 
and Roget’s “ Thesaurus” ( $2.00) is a useful 
book to suggest a word or an expression in 
place of one that fits the idea of the verses 
being built, but not the metre or the rhyme. 
Gummere’s “Handbook of Poetics” ($1.10), 
Lanier’s “Science of English Verse” ($2.00), 
and Stedman’s “Nature and Elements of 
Poetry” ($1.50) are all excellent books. The 
ambitious verse-writer should study also the 
works of some of the well-known verse-makers, 
particularly Byron (for ease and fluency of 
expression ), W. S. Gilbert (for facility in mak- 
ing rhymes), and of such standard poets as 
Keats, Shelley, Longfellow, Tennyson, Aldrich, 
and Gilder. and perhaps Holmes, Lanier, and 
Lowell.— w. H. H.] 





Who has use for a concordance to the works 
of a poet, and what use can be made of such a 
book? Why would not a dictionary of the 
words used by Shakespeare have answered the 
purpose of a concordance just as well? For 
instance, why not refer to the word “bells” 
simply as “bells,” instead of in this style : — 


O ye bells that 
When the bells ring at 
Like the bells of 


We learn that the Shakespeare concordance 
required thirty years to arrange, so there would 
seem to be a great advantage in the latter plan 
over the plan of reference to the word only. 
Wherein lies this advantage ? 

(2.) Would a concordance to an American 
poet — Bryant, for instance — pay financially : 
I once unearthed a complete concordance to 
Tennyson’s poems in the reference department 
of the Chicago public library, and the leaves 
were still uncut, so I concluded there was not 
much demand for that book; yet Tennyson is 
as widely read here as any other poet. 

(3-) I should also like to know the “raison 
d’étre” of such books as “The Dickens 
Dictionary,” “The Hawthorne Index,” etc., 
which critics laud in newspapers as of great 
value; if they are, why are there not more of 
them? E. S. T. 


[(1.) 


seem, must be evident to every one. 











The value of a concordance, it would 
A diction- 


ary of the words in Shakespeare’s works would 
not answer the purpose of a concordance, since 
it would not show at a glance, as the concord- 
ance does, the context in each case where the 
word is used. Bartlett’s “ Shakespeare Phrase- 
book ” goes even further in this direction than 
Mrs. Cowden-Clarke’s concordance does, being 
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a concordance of phrases, rather than of words. 
Its plan is to take every sentence from Shakes- 
peare’s dramatic works which contains an im- 
portant thought, with so much of the context 
as preserves the sense, and to put each sen- 
tence under its principal words, arranged in 
alphabetical order. The usefulness of either 
Mrs. Cowden-Clarke’s book or Bartlett’s work 
to any one who is studying the works of Shakes- 
peare or who wants to look up a Shakespearean 
quotation hardly needs elucidation. 

(2.) It is not probable that it would pay 
financially to make and publish a concordance 
to the works of Bryant or any other American 
poet, because there is no such constant refer- 
ence to the writings of any American poet as 
there is to the works of Shakespeare or to the 
Bible. For the same reason, the Tennyson 
concordance is rather interesting than gener- 
ally useful—in Chicago or elsewhere. The 
copy of the Tennyson concordance in the 
Chicago public library, however, might have 
had its leaves cut before now if more of Tenny- 
son’s Chicago admirers had known of its ex- 
istence. 

(3.) The value of such books as “The 
Dickens Dictionary” also hardly needs expla- 
nation. There are not more of such books 
because there are not more authors whose 
works are of enough importance to make them 
valuable. If “Pride and Prejudice” and 
“Sense and Sensibility” had as many readers 
now as “Oliver Twist” or the “House of 
Seven Gables,” an “ Austen Dictionary” might 
be bringing good-sized royalty checks annually 
to some painstaking compiler.— w. H. H. ] 


On page 36 of the March WRITER I find the 
following expression: “ Fortunately, we have 
very few who do write these kind of stories,” 
etc. It seems to me the sentence should read: 
“ Fortunately, we have very few who do write 
this kind of stories. AmI notright? Cc. E.vu. 

[ The editor of THE WRITER should not 
have let the error go without correction. 
“These kind of stories” is palpably wrong. It 
would be better to make the clause read, 
“stories of this kind.” — w. H. H. ] 


Are travel letters salable ? B. H. 


[ Generally speaking, there is no demand 


among paying publications for articles, or let- 
ters, descriptive of travelers’ experiences. If 
such articles, however, treat of novel scenes 
in a novel way, and are accompanied by good 
photographs, there is sometimes a sale for 


them. — W. H. H. ] 





NEWSPAPER ENGLISH EDITED. 


The extraordinary meteor 
which frightened the people 
of Madrid last week illus- 
trates what is the danger to 
which we are always exposed. 
In this case a huge aerolite, 
the size of which has not yet 
been computed, passed over 
Spain, and was seen from 
different cities in full day- 
light, and at a height com- 
puted attwenty miles, There 
was an explosion, which 
frightened every one, and the 
concussion of which did dam- 
age to houses in the city. It 
isthe largest one on record, 
and was ssibly a_ mile 
across. — The Independent. 


The Illinois Republicans 
hold their state convention on 
April 19.— New York Sun. 





Pay 3 snaseony — 
that frightened the people o: 
Madrid last week shows usa 
danger to which we are al- 
ways exposed. In this case a 
huge aerolite, the size of 
which has not yet been com- 
puted, passed over Spain, and 
was seen from different cities 
in full daylight, and at a 
height computed at twenty 
miles. There was an explo- 
sion, which frightened every 
one, and the concussion of 
which did damage to houses 
in the city. This meteor is 
the largest one on record, and 
was possibly a mile across. 


The Illinois Republicans 
will hold their state conven- 
tion April 19. 





BOOK REVIEWS. 


Harper’s Book or Facts. A classified history of the world, 
embracing science, literature, and art. Compiled by Joseph 
H. Willsey ; edited by Charlton T. Lewis. 954 pp. Three- 
quarter leather. $10.00. New York: Harper & Bros. 
1895. Sold only by subscription. 

A reference book of incalculable value to 
writers is “ Harper’s Book of Facts,” which 
supersedes Haydn's “ Dictionary of Dates,” 
until now an indispensable part of any well- 
furnished library. Useful as it has always 
been, Haydn’s * Dictionary of Dates ” has not 
met all requirements, because, being an English 
book, it has been devoted chiefly to English 
and European topics, with comparatively little 
about America. Recognizing this defect, the 
compiler of “ Harper’s Book of Facts” has 
completed a work in which the want of infor- 
mation about the United States is thoroughly 
supplied. ‘The new book contains all that is 
useful in Haydn's work, rewritten and rear- 
ranged, and, in addition, about as much again 
on American topics, all of its information being 
gathered from trustworthy sources, and brought 
fully down to date. The amount of informa- 
tion that has been crowded into its 954 broad 
and clearly-printed pages is simply astounding. 
No other single volume of reference contains 
anything like as much, and no other one refer- 
ence book is likely to be of as much use, es- 
pecially to writers. As the Literary World 
well says: “It is not a biography, and yet 
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almost every name of note will be found in its 
pages (under the title of some fact associated 
with each individual’s life). It is nota history, 
and yet the data—the bones—of all history 
will be found in its collections. It is not a 
treatise on the sciences, and yet the steps of all 
scientific progress can be traced by it. It is 
not a mere chronology, for the world’s dates 
are here clothed with vital interest.” It is, in 
short, as the preface describes it, “a handbook 
of universal knowledge, which will furnish 
ready and accurate answers to the questions of 
fact which are likely to rise in active, inquiring 
minds.” Its arrangement is such that an 
almost incredible amount of information is 
given in small space. The United States, for 
example, and every state singly, are repre- 
sented by chronological tables, in which the 
origin, foundation, political changes, and eco- 
nomic activities of each may be read. Each of 
the principal cities is similarly treated. Events 
of national importance are themselves inde- 
pendently recorded, and the salient facts of 
oo topics, from yacht racing to famines, 
rom earthquakes to arctic explorations, from 
court trials to the history of literature, from 
bicycling to all the sciences, are recorded in 
detail. Many of the facts indexed in the book 
are not included in any other book of refer- 
ence. Altogether, “ Harper’s Book of Facts” 
is essential to every owner of alibrary. Cer- 
tainly, no writer can afford to be without it. 
Op Boston. Reproductions of etchings in half-tone. Etch- 
ings and text by Henry R. Blaney. 139 pp. Cloth, in box, 

$2.50. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 1896. 

Every one who is interested in the history of 
Boston — and what cultivated person is not ? — 
will want to own a copy of Mr. Blaney’s book. 
The etchings reproduced in it were made by 
him from pencil studies of old buildings, pas- 
sageways, streets, and byways; from prints of 
rare wet-plate negatives, taken from 1855 to 
1869; and also from recent negatives. Man 
of the old buildings shown have been dennl- 
ished in the work of “improvement,” but, as 
the author says, these etchings may “still keep 
their memory green in the minds of all good 
Bostonians and lovers of Revolutionary his- 
tory.” The process of etching is one that lends 
itself well to such work, and Mr. Blaney’s pic- 
tures — accurate to the life — have a quaintness 
that well preserves the flavor of the old city 
from 1650 to 1800. Each picture is accom- 
panied by appropriate descriptive text. 

Tue Royat Natura History. Edited by Richard Ly- 

dekker, B.A., F.R.S., F.Z.S. Parts XI. — Xx. Each 96 


pp. Paper, socents each. New York: Frederick Warne & 
Co. 1896. 


The serial publication of Warne’s “ Royal 
Natural History ” is more than half completed, 
nineteen of the thirty-six parts of which it will 
en issued. Part XI. de- 


consist having now 












scribes the American deer, the camel family, 
the pig family, and the hippopotami, and begins 
the tapirs and rhinoceroses. Part XII. con- 
cludes the rhinoceroses, and describes the 
horse tribe, the elephants, and the manatis and 
dugongs. Part XIII. continues the cetaceans, 
beginning with the whales, porpoises, and dol- 
phins, and begins the rodents with the squir- 
rels. Part XIV. continues the rodents with 
the beavers, the mouse-like rodents, the octo- 
dent tribe, porcupines, and agutis, and begins 
the hare family. Part XV. completes the 
rodents and edentates, and takes up the 
pouched mammals — kangaroos, opossums, etc., 
and the egg-laying animals, such as the duck- . 
billed platypus, etc. Part XVI. begins the 
very important department of the birds, which 
is continued in parts XVII., XVIII., and XIX. 
The price of the complete work, which will 
contain 3,465 royal octavo pages, illustrated 
with seventy-two colored plates and 1,600 other 
pictures, many of them full-page cuts, is only 
fifteen dollars. 


By Nathan Haskel! Dole. 


On THE Potnt A summer aot - ; 
. oston: Joseph Knight 


I}lustrated. 252 pp. Clot 
Company. 1895. 


“On the Point” is a natural story about a 


’ pleasant and cultivated, but not burdensomely 


rich, family, which had the good fortune to be 
asked by a governor to occupy for the summer 
his cottage on the Maine coast. Mr. Dole has 
told of its experiences in charming fashion, 
and Mr. Knight has made the book very attrac- 
tive with stylish binding, paper, and print, and 
with some half-tone chapter headings that 
really illustrate the narrative. 

Wuat I Totp Dorcas. By Mary E. Ireland. Illustrated. 
is Cloth, $1.25. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. 
“What I Told Dorcas” is an original story 

by Mrs. Ireland, whose name has been made 
familiar by numerous excellent translations. 
It is meant to be of special interest to mission 
workers, and was written partly to supply the 
need of a lively, suggestive, continued story, so 
constructed as to be read satisfactorily in 
monthly installments at the meetings of mis- 
sionary societies. The book is non-sectarian, 
and will be equally welcome in Sunday school 
libraries and in the home circle. 

Tue Woman’s Manuat or ParitamentTary Law. B 
Harriette R. Shattuck. Sixth edition, revised and enlarged. 
284 pp. Cloth, 75 cents. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 1896. 

Now that so many women’s clubs exist, the 
usefulness of such a manual as Mrs. Shattuck’s 
is self-evident. As the daughter of the author 
of ‘“ Warrington’s Manual,” and his assistant 
when he was clerk of the Massachusetts House 
of Representatives, Mrs. Shattuck would be 
well fitted to prepare such a work even without 
the twenty years of experience that she has 
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had in connection with women’s organizations. 
In preparing her manual she has compared and 
studied all the parliamentary authorities, and 
has adapted the established fundamentals to 
the needs of women’s organizations. Her book 
is simple, clear, and comprehensive, and it may 
safely be followed as an authority. The two 
facts that it has been adopted by more than 
fifty of the leading organizations of women 
through the country, and that five editions of 
the work have been exhausted, are sufficient 
evidence of its usefulness and value. 





HELPFUL HINTS AND SUGGESTIONS. 


To Renew Steel Pens,—A steel pen that 
has been used until it appears to be spoiled 
may be renewed by holding it over a flame (a 
gas light, for instance) for a quarter of a 
minute, and then dipping it into water, when it 
will be fit for use. A new pen which is too 
hard to write with may be made softer by heat- 
ing it thus. I] have just tried the experiment 
with the pen with which I am writing this, and 
find that it works much better than it did when 
I began. A. F. 

Boston, Mass. 
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LITERARY ARTICLES IN PERIODICALS. 


[ The publisher of Tot Writer will send to any address a 
copy of any magazine mentioned in the following reference list 
on receipt of the amount given in parenthesis following the name 
—the amount being in each case the price of the periodical 
with three cents postage added. Unless-a price is given, the 
periodical must be ordered from the publication office. Readers 
who send to the publishers of the periodicals indexed for copies 
containing the articles mentioned in the list will confer a favor 
if they will mention THe Writer when they write.) 


Some Memories oF HawtTHorne.—II. Rose Hawthorne 
Lathrop. Atlantic Monthly ( 38 c. ) for March. 

E. A. MacDowett. Edith Brower. Atlantic Monthly 
(38 c. ) for March. 

Tue Evpver Dumas. 
tury (38 c. ) for March. 

On an AuTHor’s Cuorce or COMPANY. 
son. Century (38 c.) for March. 

Tue Perits or Smatt TALK. 
Century (38 ¢. ) for March. 

Tue Decapvent Nove. 
( 28 c. ) for March. 

CuHapTers From A Lire. Elizabeth Stuart Phelps. 
Clure’s Magazine (13 c. ) for March. : 

Women Composers 1n Music. Mrs. Theodore Sutro and 
Mrs. Hendrickson Smith. /enness-Miller Monthly (13 c. ) for 
March. 

MA8TERLINCK AND EMERSON. 
Arena (28 c.) for March. 


Illustrated. Emily Crawford. Cen- 
Woodrow Wil- 
Allan McLane Hamilton. 
Edward Fuller. Lippincott’s 


Me- 


Hamilton Osgood, M. D. 


Tre Best Tuinc Cottece Dogs ror aA Man. Charles 
F. Thwing. Forum (28 c.) for March. 

Frencu Binpers or To-pay. S. T. Prideaux. 
(28 c. ) for March, 

Tue “Stronc Story.’’ Charles Dudley Warner. 
tor’s Study. Harper's (38 c. ) for March. 
Bernuarp GILLAM. With portrait. 

(28 c. ) for March. 

BoTANy AND Botanists IN New ENGLAND. Illustrated. 
James Ellis Humphrey. New England Magazine ( 28 c. ) for 
March. 

Mrs. MarGaret Cottier Granam. Beatrice Harraden. 
Reprinted from the Critic in Current Literature (28 c. ) for 
March. 

Eewarp W. Box. With portrait. Arthur Reed. Re- 
printed from Boston Journal in Current Literature (28 c.) for 
March. 

Atrrep Austin, With portrait. 
Book Buyer (13 c.) for March. 

Jor. CHANDLER Harris. John Henderson Garnsey. Book 
Buyer (13 c. ) for March. 

Tue LAUREATESHIP. 
for January 23. 

Epwin Lawrence GopkIn. 
Garrison. 


Scribner’ s 
Edi- 


Review of Reviews 


Frederick James Gregg. 


Kenyon West. Jndepfendent (13 c. ) 


With portrait. Wendell P. 


Book Buyer (13 ¢.) for February. 
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NEWS AND NOTES. 


Walter Blackburn Harte has removed to East 
Aurora, N. Y., and the Fly-Leaf has been 
combined with the PAdlistine. 


Cleveland Moffet won the prize for the best 
bicycle story offered by Godey’s Magazine. 

Professor Frederick Nicholas Crouch, the 
aged author of “Kathleen Mavourneen,” is 
suffering from an attack of heart trouble, ag- 
gravated by poverty and want, and it is thought 
that his end is near at hand. His home is in 
Baltimore. 


It is said that Anthony Hope recently de- 
clined $750 for a short story, the reason being 
not that he did not care for the check, but that 
he did not care to spend his strength on any- 
thing but long novels in the future. 


H. C. Bunner, editor of Puck, who went to 
California for his health recently, has been ad- 
vised by his physician to return to New York. 
His disease is tuberculosis. 


Mrs. Tyndall is said to be making good 
progress in the preparation of her husband’s 
biography. She has at last systematized the 
enormous correspondence at her disposal, and 
has put most of her other material in order. 
The book can hardly be expected, however, 
for a year or more. 
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Mr. and Mrs. Thomas Bailey Aldrich, who, 
~with their sons, have been cruising in Southern 
waters in a yacht during the last two months, 
have returned home. 


The Penn Publishing .Company, of Phila- 
delphia, will publish soon a book for girls, 
entitled “An Every-day Heroine,” by Mrs. 
Mary A. Denison. 


The Wisconsin authors’ convention, held in 
Milwaukee March 10-13, was fairly well 
attended by local authors. The following offi- 
cers were elected: President, Mrs. Effie Hand- 
Martin, Milwaukee ; vice-president, Mrs. Sophie 
H. Gudden, Oshkosh ; secretary, John B. Powell, 
Milwaukee; treasurer, Mrs. Mary E. Buell, 
Milwaukee; committee on by-laws, Mrs. Effie 
Hand-Martin, Mrs. Sophie H. Gudden, John B. 
Powell, Mrs. Mary E. Buell, Miss Mildred 
McNeal. 


Miss Frances McElrath, of Miles City, 
Mont., author of the principal story, “Soft 
Voice,” in the Easter double number of the 
Youth's Companion, is a granddaughter of the 
late Thomas McElrath, the first publisher of 
the New York Tribune. 


Mr. and Mrs. H. C. Chatfield--Taylor, having 
completed their tour of Spain, are now in Lon- 
don, and will sail for home April 4. 


Anthony Hope Hawkins is engaged to be 
married to Evelyn Millard, the young English 
actress, who is now playing in “ The Prisoner 
of Zenda” at the St. James’ Theatre. 


“Ia” by *Q” is the shortest combination of 
title and author yet recorded. “Q” is the 
pseudonym of A. T. Quiller-Couch, and “Ia” is 
the name of the heroine of his new story. 


The publishers of McClure’s Magazine will 
offer $20,000 for short stories during the com- 
ing year. Manuscripts should run from 2,000 
to 6,000 words and liberal payment will be made 
for successful tales. The shorter the story, the 
more chance of success. 


Stephen H. Emmens, on behalf of “ Group 1 
of the Plain Citizens,” New York, offers -five 
prizes of $200 each for the best essays on 
“The National Cost of Compulsory Pov- 
erty,” “The Needlessness of Taxation in the 
‘United States,” and several kindred subjects. 


Harold Vynne has succeeded C. M. S. Mc- 
Lellan as editor of Zown Topics ( New York). 


The Appletons announce a praiseworthy in- 
tention. They will make a specialty of Ameri- 
can authors, not alone the ones who are already 
well known to the reading world, but those who 
are striving to become so. The latter, es- 
pecially, the publishers intend to help in every 
way possible. 


The Waterbury, Waterbury, Conn., wants 
contributions, and will pay fair prices for them, 


In composing his latest story Robert Barr 
talked it into a phonograph, and had a type- 
writer copy it therefrom. 


Dress (New York) is a new fashion journal 
which discusses not only clothes, but household 
matters. 


Our Day has passed from the hands of 
Joseph Cook into those of Frederick L. Chap- 
man, of Chicago, publisher of the Ram's Horn, 
and has entered upon a new lease of life, with 
strong editorial and financial backing. Its 
regular staff consists of Richard T. Ely, 
Carroll D. Wright, Booker T. Washington, 
John G. Woolley, Wilbur F. Crafts, and An- 
thony Comstock. W. T. Stead is the foreign 
editor. 


Will M. Clemens has resigned his position as 
editor of Chips ( New York), and has sold his 
interest in that publication to Frederick Batty, 
who for several months has been its business 
manager. Mr. Clemens will devote his whole 
time henceforth to his new monthly magazine, 
the Poster, and to publishing books. 


The Arena has taken unmistakably to illus- 


tration. The March number contains nine 
full-page pictures, besides numerous smaller 
ones. 

The School Review has passed under the 
management of the University of Chicago, and 
editorial communications should be addressed 
to the editor at Morgan Park, IIl. 

James Russell Lowell’s life in England, 
rather than his services as American Minister, 
is described in the April Harper’s by his friend, 
George W. Smalley, then London correspond- 
ent of the Mew York Tribune, now New York 
correspondent of the London Times. 
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The April number of the Magazine of Art 
( New York) is largely devoted toa sketch of 
the late Lord Leighton, president of the Royal 
Academy. The textis by M. H. Spielmann, 
and there are twenty-two illustrations, besides 
the frontispiece, a reproduction by the Rem- 
brandt Intaglio Engraving Company of Lord 
Leighton’s “ Perseus and Andromeda.” 

“The Vivisectionist,” by Carolyn Wells, in 
Lipprncott’s for Apr:l, describes the conduct of 
a novelist whom no scruples deter in the search 
for literary material. The story is a very 
amusing one. 

In the April magazine number of the Ovw¢- 
look there is a feature article on the historian, 
W. H. Prescott, by Kenyon West. It is com- 
memorative of the centenary of Prescott, who 
was born May 4, 1796. 

The Congregationalist ( Boston) was eighty 
years old March 12, and celebrated the event 
by issuing a sixty-four-page number. The Con- 
gregationalist was founded in 1816 by Nathaniel 
Willis, and claims priority in the field of relig- 
ious journalism, both as respects this country 
and Europe. 

In a forceful and discriminating paper on 
“The Ethics of Modern Journalism,” in Scrzd- 
ner’s for April, Aline Gorren says of the re- 
porter: “He is the most representative figure 
in the literature of actuality. He is at the 
centre of the situation; he is important because 
he embodies the most active forces of the hour; 
because he is their tool, their vehicle.” 


Sun and Shade (New York) for February 
has abeautiful miniature oil-facsimile picture 
on the cover, and inside an oil-facsimile, four 
photogravures, and two photo-gelatine prints, 
all full-page, and of the highest excellence. 

H. Phelps Whitmarsh, the author of the 
clever sea story in the April Century entitled 
“The Mutiny on the Jimmy Aiken,” is a young 
Boston man who successfully combines the 
wholesale drug business with the art of author- 
ship. He has in turn been a sailor, pearl diver, 
electrician, and business man, and was first 
brought to public notice by his articles on the 
Australian pearl fisheries. He is now engaged 
upon a book of adventure, which is to be pub- 
lished in the fall. 


In McClure's Magazine for April, Elizabeth» 
Stuart Phelps tells how she wrote “ The Gates- 
Ajar.” 

Demorest's Family Magazine for March has. 
portraits of Julian Hawthorne, Rev. Dr. 
Edward Everett Hale, F. Marion Crawford, 
George Augustus Sala, Ella Higginson, and 
Alice Barber Stephens. 


About sixty art workers on illustrated peri- 
odicals met in New York March 21 and organ- 
ized the Illustrators’ Club. The club has 
quarters at 95 Fifth avenue, and already has 
nearly 100 members. Walter H. Goater is the 
corresponding secretary. 


The Cosmopolitan's offer to Mr. Gladstone 
of a dollar a word for an article on any topic he 
might choose was declined. S¢#. Wicholas once 
made the same offer to Tennyson, which was 
accepted. Bonner once paid Dickens $5,000 
for a poor story of about 7,000 words. 


A writer in the Chautauguan says that there 
are, in round numbers, 20,000 periodicals in the 
United States, that their combined circulation 
is 4,681,000,000 a year, and that they pay out 
$68,601,538 to 106,095 employees and $38,955,- 
322 for paper. The circulation evenly divided 
would give sixty-seven periodicals a year to 
every man, woman, and child in the country. 


The name of the new Philadelphia periodical, 
the Penny Magazine, is a little misleading, for 
its price is five cents a number, and twenty-five 
cents a year. The first number contains seven 
stories. 

The Library Journal, New York, has just 
completed its twentieth volume and year, and 
its editor, Mr. Bowker, in the first page of the 
twenty-first volume, gives a little history of its 
origin and work. 

Judge Thomas Hughes died at Brighton, 
England, March 22, aged seventy-two. 

Lady Isabel Burton died in London March 22, 
aged about sixty-five. 

Edward King died4in Brooklyn, March 28, 
aged forty-eight. 

Mrs. Elizabeth Charles, author of ‘The 
Chronicles of the Schénberg-Cotta Family,” 
died at Hampstead, England, March 29, aged 
sixty-eight. 





